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and the scenery in the surrounding neighbor- 
hood is beautiful beyond description.’ ” 
(To be continued ) 


“A Right to Your Opinion.” 








































and convince him of his error. 


damental error pervaded the whole. 


the lunatic asylum? 


















keep mine in another. I say twice two are four 
he says twice two are five. Then there is trouble 


such circumstances. 
or must take the consequences. 





















a criminal act. 


false opinions. 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 


foundation principle. 
decline to do this. 





















Every man, we are told, has a right to his 
own opinion; and this is offered as a reason 
why no man should be reproved, argued with, 
or opposed in whatever belief he may honestly 
hold. But no man has a right to do wrong, and 
no man has a right to believe or teach that which 
is false. We have no right to roast a man or 
choke him or punish him for thinking wrong, 
but we may still have a duty to do to resist him 


A story is told of an eminent mathematician 
who held that twice two is four and one-fourth. 
He could reckon in the customary way out of 
deference to the prejudices of other people, but 
when this was done he went back to endless com- 
putations of eclipses, distances of planets, and 
all sorts of abstruse, astronomical, mathematical 
problems, in all of which he proceeded on the 
supposition that twice two made four and one- 
fourth. So he filled whole chests with useless, 
“worthless manuscripts, simply because one fun- 


Now it may be true that any man has a legal 
right to believe that twice two make five. He 
can hold that opinion without being arrested 
or imprisoned ; but suppose he is secretary or 
accountant of some business corporation, and 
suppuse he keeps his accounts on that principle, 
and makes oath to their correctness: will he 
not speedily find himself in the state prison or 


Suppose I say each has a right to his own 
opinion, and I will not interfere with a man who 
thinks that two and two are five: this may be 
a beautiful liberality on my part, but suppose 
that by and by we have business to transact, 
and he keeps his accounts in one way and I 


and the question which we evaded in its theo- 
retical form becomes distinctly practical under 
We must correct the error 


Now this priuciple runs through our intellec- 
tual life ; an error in theory leads to an error in 
practice ; and an error in practice may become 
I cannot prevent a man think- 
ing wrongly, but it may be my duty to rebuke 
his wrong opinion, tell him where he is mistaken, 
persuade him of his error, and induce him to 
correct it; and if I fail in this it may be still 
my duty to protest, and endeavor to forestall 
his action and prevent the evil results of his 


Weare told in Scripture that “ the fear of the 
They who 
would be truly wise must lay down this as a 

But there are some who 
“There is no fear of God 
before their eyes ;” they say, “ Who is the Lord 
that we should obey Him ?” and asa result their 
whole lives proved a failure. Now as Christians 
it is our duty to rebuke and correct their error. 
We are to show them that they are wrong, and 
show them where and how they are wrong. We 
are to “ reprove, rebuke, exhort” them. We are 
to persuade them and entreat them to turn from 
the error of their ways, and by so doing we may 
convert the sinner and save the soul from death. 

Let us not excuse ourselves from this service 
under pretense that it is no concern of ours what 
men believe or what they think. This is the 
language of Cain, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
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God would have us understand that we are re- 
sponsible to Him, not only for ourselves, but to 
some extent for our brethren. “ Thou shalt not 
suffer sin upon thy neighbor,” said the ancient 
law (Lev. xix: 17). The great object of the 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ is to turn men 
from the error of their ways. Earnestly, deter- 
minedly persistently we are to labor that we may 
win men from the paths of error to the ways of 
peace, and thus prepare them for the glory of 
that kingdom where righteonsness and truth 
shall reign forever more.—The Christian. 


Mary Kite. 
(Continued from page 243.) 
[The letter dated Eleventh Month 5th, 1854, 
to one of her nieces, describes a religious visit 
to the Half-year’s Meeting of Virginia]: 




































































dark. We here found a quiet resting-place, and 
had an opportunity next morning of seeing the 
Capitol and the President’s House, and reached 
the steamboat on the Potomac, where we break. 
fasted. I thought it wider than the Delaware, 
We came to anchor at Acquia Creek, about 
seventy-five miles from Richmond, where we 
entered the cars, passing through a very barren 
country, partly from drought, and also worn 
out for want of proper culture. 

We entered Richmond before night, strangers 
in a strange place. James [Emlen] had a letter 
from Hannah Gibbons to Mary Ladd. She re. 
ceived us kiadly, and we recognized each other 
as having met at Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
She made us truly welcome, and we found 
quiet resting-place under her roof. 

Seventh-day attended the Select Half-year’s 
Meeting—two women Friends besides ourselves, 
five men friends of their own, James Emlen and 
two men from the larger body in New England, 

The business much the same as a Quarterly 
Select Meeting. The case of John Crenshaw, 
who has appeared as a minister was brought up, 
but as no Friends from the other Monthly Meet. 
ing were present, it was postponed till the Sprin 
Meeting. Two representatives were appoin 
to attend Baltimore Select Yearly Meeting. 

Their meeting on First-day was attended b 
a considerable number, and we dined at Micajah 
Crew’s, who has a large family; also called to 
see Thomas Spencer and two daughters and a 
widow Waddell, who isa member, but her daugh- 
ters are not, three in number. The houses are 
sometimes built on considerable hills, which com- 
mand a view of the city. 

On Second-day the meeting for business con- 
vened. After the first meeting was over, twenty 
females were present. Two Monthly Meetings 
compose it. The Queries much as ours in sub- 
stance, except one with regard to the colored 
people, which, owing to the severe laws of the 
land, they find a difficulty in supporting. Two 
representatives were appointed to attend the 
Yearly Meeting. 

We dined at Richard Wittock’s, whose wife 
is an elder. Here we saw the sad effects of out- 
going in marriage. She isa relation of Richard 
Jordan's. John Crenshaw took us home with 
him, about five miles from the city. He hasa 
nice wife and a clever family of children, and 
we felt interested in them. 

Next morning, Third-day, John started with 
us and his sister Mary twenty miles to Shrub 
bery Hill, his father’s residence. We were kindly 
treated by this family, Nathaniel and Eliza, bis 
wife, their two daughters, Elizabeth and Mary, 
and their aunt, Margaret Crew, who was in 
through indisposition. She stands in the station 
of a minister. They have twenty blacks around 
them. They were gathered in a large hall, and 
thy aunt had a little advice to offer, which they 
very quietly received. 

Fourth-day morning, we attended Cedar Creek 






































East BRADFoRD, Eleventh Month 5th, 1854. 

Thou, my very dear niece, has, of late, been 
often absent in our family gatherings. I miss- 
ed thee on a late’ solemn occasion, but doubt 
not thy mind was with us and thy spirit at the 
time engaged, that thou also might be in readi- 
ness when the midnight cry came. The unex- 
pected summons found thy dear uncle (Joseph 
Kite), at his post, with his loins girt about and 
his lamp burning. 

As I sat by his bedside such a feeling of so- 
lemnity was felt, that nothing like murmuring 
arose, but a spirit of thankfulness that the day’s 
work was done and he about to enter the heav- 
enly rest. As we were gathered for the funeral, 
I thought of the description of the temple when 
the cloud covered the tabernacle, that there was 
no room for the priests to minister. 

Yet nature struggles after resignation, almost 
ready to query, “ Why one so eminently gifted 
should be removed at the present time of deep 
distress in the Society?” Will not the Judge 
of the whole earth do right? Ah, yes, and has 
housed thy precious uncle from the coming 
storm, which will try the foundation of us that 
remain. Oh, that we may build upon the rock, 
Christ Jesus. Then we shall be safe, enclosed 
in his pavilion —in the hullow of his hand. 

Some months ago, whilst thy uncle was with 
us, I laid before him, as also Aaron, William, 
Mary and Susan, a prospect I had of attending 
the Half-year’s Meeting in Virginia and the 
meetings composing it. I wanted their sympa- 
thy and advice on so important a step. They 
each expressed a belief that it was right to lay 
it before the Monthly Meeting. Sickness, fora 
time, laid me prostrate, yet the concern never 
left me, for a long period, but would revive 
again and again. 

The Good Physician brought me up from a 
bed of suffering, and enabled me to spread it 
before my friends at our Monthly Meeting in 
the Tenth Month. “Oh,” I said to myself, “ if 
I could but die!” But this was not resignation. 
I had to come to experience the language, “ Thy 
will be done.” Dear Hannah Gibbons quoted | Meeting. It is composed of two men Friends 
the language, “ Lo, I go bound in the Spirit to | and, I should judge, about a dozen women. Some 
Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall! others attended with us. Whilst we were m 
befall me there, save that the Holy Ghost wit- | meeting the horses were fed, and we ate our dit 
nesseth, in every city, that bonds and afflic-| ners in the meeting-house, and Nathaniel took 
tions abide me.” This passage of Scripture was | us about twenty miles to the widow Terrell’s 
often brought into remembrance in journeying | She, with her son and cousin, are all that are 
from place to place. left of Caroline Meeting. It has been discomt 

We left the city on Fourth-day morning in | tinued, but they met us, at nine o’clock, at Eliza- 
the Tenth Month, passed rapidly through Wil- | beth Terrell’s house, with a few of her neighbors, 
mington, Stanton and reached the Susquehanna | word having been sent that we were coming. 
River, which we crossed in a boat, and again | was glad to meet with those three members, not 
entered a car, which conveyed us to Baltimore | withstanding the riding it gave us. We dined, 
and on to Washington, which we reached before | and Dr. Terrell and his cousin William took us 
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it yields to the willing mind. The immediate 
good effects of it, are only exceeded by its ulti- 
mate consequences. In prosperity the true Chris- 
tian is taught to be watchful and humble, and 
to consider, ‘the Lord hath given, and the Lord 
can take away.’ In adversity, how happy he 
is, if he do but remember, that ‘ this is also the 
Lord’s doing.’ In all that he does, his design is 
ever to do good—his motive the glory of his 
Maker.” 

“May I not neglect or delay to take such 
effectual measures as may certainly lead me to 
the attainment of a firm belief in the salvation 
brought about by the Saviour of men. May I 
not be satisfied with an historical acquaintance 
with these things, nor be content with what 
others may say, write, bear witness of, or believe 
in, respecting a Redeemer; but may I be en- 
couraged, like Thomas the apostle, to see and 
feel for myself; and may I make an availing 
use of every opportunity, every appointed means 
to gain the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus and Him crucified ; that intimate knowl- 
edge and inward experience compared with 
which Paul counted all things else but as ‘ loss’ 
and ‘dross.’ Surely such as are ‘kept by the 
power of God through faith unto salvation,’ are 
those who have submitted themselves to the 
government and dominion of Christ by his spirit 
in their hearts ; and those truly know Him to be 
their Redeemer.” 

“Q, for that prevailing seriousness, that habit- 
ual state of dependence, humility and gratitude, 
as in the sight of the Supreme Being ; that dis- 
position of mind which inclines to ‘ pray with- 
out ceasing,’ and to ‘ avoid every appearance of 
evil” Although the outward tokens of a re- 
ligious life may have continued much the same 
as before; yet have I to acknowledge a general 
tendency to indifference and coolness, with re- 
spect to religious matters, as well as a neglect 
and forgetfulness of Him whose right it is su- 
premely to reign in the hearts of his people. 
But may I not be discouraged ; rather may I 
remember that He, who by his reproving wit- 
ness, has discovered to me this evil, has done so 
that I should through his assistance subdue it ; 
and that He will by no means withhold that 
strength which will enable me to do so.” 

“When I hear and see everywhere around 
me the affliction of the destitute, the ery of 
penury, the groan of sickness and every ex- 
tremity of anguish and trouble, both of body 
and mind, I cannot but exclaim, ‘What am I, 
that I should be blessed so abundantly above 
others in every sense? and what ought I not to 
be, who am so eminently favored with almost 
every variety of earthly comfort? How shall I 
dare to encourage, or give way to pride, envy, 
passion, intemperance of joy, or levity of heart, 
when in one short day I may be deprived of 
everything in which | have outward comfort 
and confidence, and in one moment may be 
levelled in the dust from whence I came.’ ” 

“T feel sorrowful when I see a person accom- 
modating his character and turn of mind to 
those among whom he is cast, changing his ap- 
pearance according to the situation he is placed 
in. I see little apology for such persons in that 
saying of the Apostle, ‘I am made all things to 
all men, that I might by all means save some,’ 
because such persons omit the latter part of the 
text, ‘and this I do for the Gospel’s sake.’ ” 

“There is that to be met with and felt, in the 
company ofand intimacy with consistent Friends, 
which is better experienced than described—a 
happy, serene and calm temper, full of forbear- 
ance and love, and affection to all, and well 


seasoned with sober humility ; such as elsewhere 
I have never been able to find. 

“ Independent of all other considerations which 
might induce me to court the company and in- 
tercourse of Friends, and many other reasons 
there are, this one would have much weight 
with me, namely, that into whatever Friend’s 
family I have gone, I have not as yet failed to 
find them a happy set of people, cheerful, yet 
sober, liberal yet strict, and above all things 
sincere and honest. I have not had much ac- 
quaintance with Friends; but I may truly de- 
clare that I have seldom, if ever, gone from a 
Friend’s house, without carrying with me a 
temper and feeling of mind so peaceable, so 
calm, contented and cheerful, full of such warm 
desires of being and doing good, as are by no 
means easily effaced.” 

“ At Grace-church Street Meeting this morn- 
ing, being weary with my own intruding im- 
aginations, and earnestly desiring to be rightly 
directed in the awful business which I came 
about, a secret prayer seemed to arise and run 
through me, that, if it were best, I might through 
some instrumental means be informed and in- 
structed in the great duty of public worship. 
No sooner had such desires presented them- 
selves, than Mary Savory rose, with nearly, if 
not exactly, these words: ‘ Look not unto man, 
whose breath is in his nostrils, O, thou of little 
faith; but look thou unto the Lord, who is 
mighty to deliver and able to save to the ut- 
termost them that trustin Him.’ As if she had 
said, ‘Look not for direction in this matter to 
man, but to the Lord, who can best instruct 
and incline thee, when and how to worship him- 
self acceptably.’ This instance of condescension 
was, and still remains a memorable one with 
me, and is not less gratefully remembered on 
account of having experienced many especial 
favors of a similar nature and description, some 
of which, indeed, have been still more striking.” 

(To be continued.) 

Twelfth Month 20th, 1785.—“ The watchful 
succint servant, is in a peculiar manner in his 
Majesty’s favor, being ready at a call, being 
always prepared, he is most frequently employed, 
and so has most frequent access to the Master’s 
presence ; indeed whatever tends to increase and 
renew our intercourse and acquaintance with 
the Source of all good is sedulously to be culti- 
vated by us: yet all the while, it is most certain 
that even the devoted and dedicated, even the 
willing and obedient, have great need and daily 
need with an holy importunity to ask for wisdom, 
that they may know how to behave themselves 
in the Church of Christ and in the world, bring- 
ing forth such fruits as that by them, the great 
Lord is glorified, the just Witness in the con- 
sciences of all is answered, and their own peace 
established.”—R. SHACKLETON. 


John Bellows of Gloucester, England writes: 
“ We have just had news that the Russian Gov- 
ernment have ordered the Duchobritzi in the 
Caucasus to be transported to Yakoutsk, in N. 
E. Siberia, for their continued refusal to bear 
arms. This is a heavy trial. I hope Friends 
will enter fully into sympathy with them in 
this suffering.” 

He also refers to the present as a peculiarly 
suitable time for the circulation of correct views 
on the subject of war; when all the great nations 
seem bent on increasing their armaments as a 
means of preserving peace, and quotes a remark 
of a correspondent “that peace is to be best 
preserved by peaceful means.” 


SELECTED, 
THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 


The sensitive plant grows in abundance by the road. 
side in the tropics, 


A struggling weed unheeded grows 
Beneath the burning tropic sky, 
Whose tender leaflets quickly close 
When tingered by the passer-by. 
Should even some tiny insect thing, 
While sporting in the sunny ray, 
But brush the tendril with its wing, 
It shuts itself from light of day. 


So careful is this flow’ret fair 

To shrink from touch of every foe 
That might destroy its beauty rare, 
And lay its leafy wonders low. 


Ah, did our hearts as promptly give 
Resistance to the touch of sin, 

How happy would we always live, 
How pure and holy be within! 


These aching fears which fill the breast, 
And bitter make this vale of woe, 
Would settle into quiet rest 

And peacefully life’s river flow. 


No clouds would wrap the soul in gloom, 
The way to heaven from thorns be free, 
Most sweetly would the desert bloom, 
And earth a land of Beulah be. 


Presentiments. 


It is foolish to laugh at or make light of 
presentiments; though inexplicable, they are 
facts. How many soldiers, after taking part 
in a score of battles, have had a presentiment 
that they would die on a certain day and have 
actually died on that day! Stories of such pre 
sentiments are to be found in many books. It 
was while under the influence of a presentiment 
Mozart composed his immortal “ Requiem.” He 
felt sure that by the time it was finished he 
should be dead, and the event proved that he 
was right. 

It is said that President Lincoln had an un- 
erring presentiment that he would be assassinated, 
During the night preceding his death he dream- 
ed that he walked down a flight of stairs which 
were draped with black cloth. When he asked 
the cause of this mourning he was told that 
the President of the United States had been 
killed. He told his wife of his dream, and she 
begged him, but in vain, not to go to the theatre 
that evening. He smiled at her fear and weat 
calmly out to meet his doom. 

A singular story is told about M. de Lerizolles 
This gentleman was recently crossing a mount 
ain at a little distance from his home when he 
suddenly received, as it were, a severe shock 
which plunged him into the deepest melancholy. 
He felt convinced that some terrible calamity 
had befallen him or some member of his family, 
and that he would hear of it on his arrival # 
home. He was right. Hardly had he crossed 
the threshold of his home when he received 
dispatch announcing the death of his father. 

All presentiments do not end so unhappily. 
A Paris doctor was taking a walk one afternoot, 
when suddenly the thought struck him that hit 
house might catch fire during his absence. There 
was apparently no reason why any such actr 
dent should take place ; nevertheless the doctor 
hurried home, and, sure enough, as he approach 
ed the dwelling he saw volumes of smoke pout 
ing from one of the chimneys. Rushing in, he 
found that the flue in the room adjoining bis 
own had caught fire. Thanks to his presentt 
ment, he was soon able to quench the flames.— 
Commercial Light. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Bible Study. 


As a subject that has been occupying much 
thought among Friends, the literal knowledge 
of the Bible is one that we ought to be able to 
approach without apprehension of serious dif- 
ference of opinion. If the position that has long 
been assumed as the safe one—that knowing and 
doing the will of our Father in heaven is para- 
mount to every other deed or attitude of mind 
in the name of religion—then the aids to this 
knowledge and the incitements to holy action 
must be profitable. 

That the Bible is a record of a revelation, by 
the Holy Spir:t to men, of the Divine law con- 
cerning our relation to the Most High and to 
each other, is denied by none to whom this ar- 
ticle is addressed. There is scarcely & motive 
to sin or an incentive to holiness that is not 
plainly indicated in the Scriptures, while the 
secret degeneracy of our human nature is so 
vividly portrayed that every sincere seeker af- 
ter the peace of God can readily discern between 
a justification that we may ascribe to ourselves, 
and that which He perfects in us. If then, as 
it is written, the Holy Scriptures are able to 
make wise unto salvation through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus, the most intimate knowledge 
of them cannot, in itself, prevent or retard the 
work of grace in the soul. Where there is fail- 
ure in the heavenly race on the part of any who 
study the Bible and give much thought to re- 
ligion, it must be because the intellect, which is 
strong and active in the unregenerate, as well 
as in those born from above, is allowed to super- 
sede the use of the spiritual faculties, which 
alone, through faith, are able to lay hold of the 
things of God, and to receive from Christ his 
words, which are spirit and life to them that 
hear, Jesus himself approved a knowledge of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, but reproved the 
Jews for not learning from them the most im- 
portant truth they have to cunvey, that men 
must come to Him that they may have life. 

The literal testimony of the Scriptures pre- 
sents to the soul of man, through the medium of 
the natural perceptions, a system of redemption 
and regeneration, which is accepted and applied 
through the work of the Holy Spirit operating 
directly upon the spiritual faculties as a chan- 
nel of knowledge superior to reason. Thus, 
according to Paul’s statement of this higher 
intelligence, “ The natural man receives not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolish- 
ness unto him, neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned.” 

Krowledge communicated in this way con- 
stitutes true faith. 

Consideration of these subjects would con- 
vince us of the valuable aid of an historical 
knowledge of Christianity in helping us to a full 
conception of all that is to be known of that 
separation from the world inculcated by Jesus 
Christ, and the practice of pure benevolence as 
preached by Him and illustrated in his life. First Month, 1898. 
_ While a few instances may be cited of men, 
singly or in small communities outside of the Second Month 1st, 1786,— “A little thing 
profession of Christianity, having their lives | defiles and unfits; so the little things are to be 
pervaded by love which was evidently the effect | guarded against, as well as those of greater 
of the Holy Spirit’s power, yet the ignorance of magnitude, the secret faults, as well as the flag- 
heathen peoples has little to commend it to the | rant sins; for holiness is to be the clothing of 
advocate of holiness and purity. On the other | the Lord’s servants, and this will not be put on 
hand, precepts of the Bible have, in instances | any that are unclean, indeed I often think that 
hot easily recounted, aroused the mind to the] it is a capital favor, that we are at times so 
latent influences of the grace which visits all,! clearly convicted in our minds of having said 
and prepared the ground for the growth and 
fruitfulness of the seed sown by the Son of Man. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Irish Rambles. 
(Continued from page 241.) 

Seventh Month 17th, Fifth-day afternoon, I 
came to Belfast, and that evening was at the 
Monthly Meeting in this city. The meeting for 
worship was held at 5.30 p.m. Afterwards the 
Friends adjourned into an adjoining room for 
tea, and at sevep convened for the meeting for 
business. 

I am now stopping at a delightful home, per 
invitation. It is a large house, with a beautiful 
garden and lawn in front and a delightful con- 
servatory attached to one side of the dwelling. 
In the conservatory are many rare plants, flow- 
ers and ferns, some of the latter being twelve 
feet or more in height. Back of the mansion, 
and connected with the vegetable garden are 
large glass houses, in which are peach, pear, fig 
and nectarine trees, and other fruits are also 
grown there, which would not flourish out-doors 
in the cool Irish climate. 

Seventh Month 20th, Second-day morning, I 
started on a trip to the extreme north of Ire- 
land. The train sped through pleasant pastoral 
scenes of yellow fields and shady woodland and 
grassy meadows. It was in the midst of harvest 
time, and, in many places, men and women were, 
with scythe and rake, toiling in the bright sun- 
shine. The day was warm, and sitting in the 
third-class carriage, crowded between two big 
sons of the Emerald Isle, I felt almost melted. 
It was the first occasion I had felt the heat in 


It is true that a knowledge of the Bible may 
furnish the ability to speak of religion where 
the unction from above is wanting, and in this 
way the mind of the Bible student be elated 
above the witness for Truth, head knowledge 
taking the precedence of that revealed by Christ. 

Here, it may be said, a right-hand error 
leads into presumption dangerous to the assumed 
teacher and misleading to his hearers; fertile 
also of dissensions and weakness in the Church. 

On the other side, it is observable that a want 
of interest in the Scriptures goes hand in hand 
with the absence of spirituality and attention 
to religious duties. Moreover, we find the most 
cautious advocates of reliance on spiritual guid 
ance generally well versed in the Bibleand using 
its language to enforce or express their conclu- 
sions. 

It is the conviction of the writer that a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Bible and of the literal 
meaning of its language does not in itself con- 
stitute a source of error to any, but that resting 
in and depending upon this knowledge, as a sub- 
stitute for heart-searching and heart-cleansing 
wrought by the inward power of the Spirit of 
Christ, will frustrate the attainment of that 
peace which the Comforter speaks to the sin- 
cere soul. 

The extent to which Bible language and its 
allusions to Nature may be explained by refer- 
ence to collateral history, and the researches of 
Oriental scholars, should be safely guarded, es- 
pecially in these days, when so much license has : 
been taken under the specious name of higher | this country, so delightful is the summer climate 
criticism. Well attested facts relating to the here, compared with America. In a few hours 
peculiar customs and modes of life, to the style | we reached Portrush, and there took an open- 
of thought and expression prevalent in Bible | air car across to the Giant’s Causeway, about six 
times and lands, are easily accessible to the | miles distant. 
general reader, and can be well used as helps to The road winds around at the top of the high 
the meaning intended to be conveyed by the bluffs, commanding some delightful water-views. 
text; while the Revised Version, with its more | Far below are the gray rocks, the yellow beach, 
literal rendering of the original, will sometimes | the white breakers and the deep blue sea. Many 
enable the reader whose knowledge of language | of the rocks are worn by the elements into 
is restricted to his mother-tongue, to a better | strange and fantastic forms. Right ahead was 
comprehension of the thought of the author. the bold face of the Causeway, or rather the 

Antiquarian research has done much to con- | headland alongside of it, whilst, in the misty 
firm the correctness of Biblical history, and al- | distance were the rarely-seen shores of Scotland. 
though not necessary to establish its truth, is There are two hotels at the Causeway, and 
helpful to settle and establish the mind when | both were crowded with tourists and day “ trip- 
troubled by the adverse assertions of the many pers.” Everything was confusion, and after a 
pretenders to superior enlightenment and intel- | lunch, I started out with a jolly old Irishman 
ligence. as guide. He was apparently acquainted with 

I would affectionately urge our friends, younger | every stone and legend connected with the lo- 
and older, who may be ready to conclude that | cality, and first took us out on the sea ina row- 
the extreme caution which has characterized | boat manned by two other men, to look at the 
some of our official and other utterances on this | caves. The largest one is about 550 feet deep 
subject, has been cast in a mould too narrow, to | back from the opening, and the roof is about 45 
search the Scriptures with souls intent on find- | feet high. The boat went in almost the entire 
ing Him of whom they testify, and accepting depth of the cave, and when once inside the ef- 
his invitation to importunate entreaty, ask for | fect is quite impressive, with the variegated tints 
the bestowal of the Holy Spirit, whose inward of the rocks, the heaving waters and the sullen, 
witness has always been to the one Foundation resounding roar created by the waves, as they 
on which we may build our hopes of an eternal | beat against the stones. 
union with God and his Christ. Then we were rowed out a distance on to the 
JONATHAN E. Ruoaps. sea, to obtain a view of the Causeway from that 
point. The headland itself is not remarkable, 
except for the singular rock formation and for 
the frequent rows or columns of basaltic rocks, 
which, in places, stand, in horizontal position, 
some fifty or sixty feet in height, resembling the 
huge pipes of some immense organ. 

Then we crossed a pretty bay, landing on the 
Causeway proper, which does not stand very 
high above tide-water, but which gradually de- 
clines out ocean-wards for the distance of some 

thousand feet or more. When once on the Cause- 
| or done amiss, and that the healing stripes are | way, you can walk for a long distance on the 
| so soon administered.” —R. SHACKLETON. tops of the columns, which in number are about 
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reverence its wholesome rules aiding to uphold 
it by our words and our lives, and look with 
watchful care that it be maintained in the spirit 
which brought it forth and see that we bequeath 
it to our children as a priceless treasure, with 
every page complete and unsullied by additions 
or excisions wherewith to cloak our liberties in 


the flesh. 
Dwicut, Kans., Twelfth Mo. 12th, 1897. 


The Bible and the Ancient Nations. 


Emblazoned on the side of the Togras Moun- 
tains, 350 feet from the ground, Henry Rawlin- 
son found, in 1835, the now famous Behistum 
inscription, and after ten years of unceasing la- 
bor wrested from that trilingual inscription the 
combination which opened the door upon civiliza- 
tion which for two thousand years before the 
time of Abraham, made of the Mesopotamian 
Valley the most active stage of action on the 
face of the earth. Out of the wild wastes of the 
desert sprang full-grown, by this discovery, the 
most powerful, the most aggressive, and the most 
influential nations of antiquity. Abraham, we 
now know, was no barbarian, but was called out 
from one of the most energetic, commercial, and 
religious centres of Babylonia—or of the Chal- 
dees. While he was in Canaan, a coalition of 
the kings of that old valley made its periodical 
raid through that westland. Of the four kings 
in that raid the names of three have already 
been found on the monuments. Abraham, no 
stranger to the methods of Eastern armies, was 
easily able to route them and recover the lost 
possessions. 

Through long centuries these strong nations 
nurtured and cultivated their resources. After 
the division of Solomon’s kingdom, and after 
the canker of idolatry had sapped the strength 
of the ten tribes, Assyria appeared on the scene 
of action. Like a flood, she poured over the 
West, and overwhelmed the kingdom of Israel. 
The Lord says, through Isaiah (x: 5,6): “ Ho, 
Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, the staff in 
whose hand is mine indignation! I will send 
him against a profane nation, and against the 
people of my wrath will I give him a charge, to 
take the spoil and to take the prey, and to tread 
them down like the mire of the streets.” 

Now, we know the character of that rod by 
which Jehovah chastised Israel and Judah. With 
the invincibleness of Greek or Roman phalanx 
the armies of Assyria assailed the strongholds 
of their enemy, they swam rivers, climbed moun- 
tains, and scaled walls with anenergy which made 
them the terror of the world. The prophets 
of Jehovah, Amos, Isaiah, Micah and others, 
warned their hearers to forsake their idols and 
fleeto Jehovah. But the incorrigible, the head- 
strong Israel defied the Lord, and the Assyrian 
kings, with his approval, ravaged their land, 
sacked their cities, carried hundreds of thou- 
sands into slavery, and imposed upon the re- 
mainder heavy burdens of tribute. In their 
own records, their books of clay dug from the 
mounds of that desolate valley, we find the names 
of five kings of Israel and five kings of Judah. 
Even the captor of Samaria gives us the facts 
in his own records, chiseled in the alabaster 
Walnscoting of his magnificent palace at Khor- 
sabad, twelve miles northwest of Nineveh, a 
wa covering twenty-five acres of ground. 

hough written independent of the Old Testa- 
ment, the most marvellous fact of all this is, that 
they not only do not deny, but they most em- 
phatically corroborate and supplement the facts 
narrated in the Prophets and the Kings. They 
elp us to furm the background, the basis of 


measurement for all the social, commercial, and 
political movements of Israel and Judah. 

Again, the past twenty years has opened be- 
fore us another national door. “Who are the 
Hittites?” was asked in 1868 by a critic of rec- 
ognized ability, and answered by saying, “ They 
are a mythical nation of ancient times, for the 
existence of which there is no extra-bibical evi- 
dence.” But within twenty years this mythical 
people have so materialized that we now see 
that they were able to cope with and held in 
check the two strongest nations of the earth in 
the fourteenth century before Christ. The Hit- 
titesa myth! Rameses II. testifies against it. 
They defied the strongest armies of Assyria for 
nearly one thousand years, and held their ground 
until the great Sargon, who captured Samaria 
in 722, within five years broke their power with 
the fall of Carchemish in 717 B. c. 

Not to enumerate at length, allow me to men- 
tion that within a few years Cyrus and his age 
came to us direct in books of clay. Babylon, 
the metropolis of the new empire, the seat of 
Israel’s captivity, can now be described in the 
language of Belshazzar’s day. Cyrus the Ela- 
mite, the welcomed ruler of Babylon, the poly- 
theistic benefactor of Israel, stands before us in 
lines of his own designing. Again, the Pheeni- 
cians, the artisans of David, the builders and 
seamen of Solomon, the mariners of antiquity, 
are a potent factor in Israel’s early commercial, 
social, and religious life. 

In this pushing, driving, critical, testing time, 
everything secular and sacred is questioned, yea, 
put on the rack. This is atime when research 
is penetrating every branch of knowledge, when 
the facts of Holy Writ are challenged, sometimes 
defied and denied. Just at this time, when the 
battle seems to be against the Bible, an over- 
whelming Providence has marshalled the ranks 
of archeologists, antiquarians, and philologists 
to open the magazines of ancient days and to 
bring to its defense powerful weapons. The ver- 
acity and authenticity of that old Book, sus- 
pected and challenged, stand unimpeached be- 
fore the testimony of nations hostile to Israel. 
These ancient words, chiseled in everlasting 
rocks, echoing down through forty centuries of 
time, set their seal of approval on the truth of 
the Holy Scriptures. With Egypt on the south- 
west, Babylon, on the east, Phcenicia and the 
Hittites on the north, we have a solid square of 
uninterested, unimpeachable, and ever-increas- 
ing testimony to the verity and authenticity of 
the books of the Old Testament.—Jra M. Price. 


city, the more resistless, apparently, its drawing 
power. Therefore London, the great city of the 
world, grows greater and greater in a ratio that 
it is hard to keep up with not only, but that is 
really ominous. Why are agricultural interests 
in so prostrate a state? If people can not be 
kept contentedly in the country, on the farm- 
steads and in the rural villages and towns, liv- 
ing a bearable life there, but are to continue 
to flock by the tens and hundreds of thousands 
each year to the great centres of population, a 
strain is going to be put upon society and upon 
the machinery of civil government such as the 
world in all its previous history has not known. 
The serious question in England to-day is how 
adequately or effectively to lift up the prostrate 
interests of agriculture. In a measure it is the 
question of the civilized world. If modern civ- 
ilization and the country home are incompati- 
bles, it will be found that there is something 
gravely the matter with our modern civilization. 
City and State. 
naan anaes pinnNna 

“I could wish that, as ‘out of the abundance 
or the heart the mouth speaketh,’ so these out- 
ward signs could be observed, which inevitably 
follow a devotional spirit within. O, that those 
evidences of true religion were produced —a 
sincere desire to promote the glory of God, and 
the good of man; a stimulating and energetic 
propensity to discourage vice and folly, though 
ever so disguised ; and that my dispositions, af- 
fections, actions, words and thoughts, might more 
nearly conform to the pattern which is set be- 
fore me, even to Jesus Christ.”—J. Barelay. 
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The suffering condition of the inhabitants of 
Cuba, due to the war now going on in that coun- 
try, has awakened deep sympathy in the minds 
of our fellow-citizens, which has found expres- 
sion in several modes of relief proposed for their 
help. Money has been raised for the purchase 
of food and clothing in different cities and neigh- 
borhoods, which, should it reach those for whom 
it is designed, would relieve the miserable con- 
dition of many. So great, however, has been 
the destitution and desolation caused by the war, 
that hundreds of thousands are said to have 
already perished, and, in some of the camps into 
which the villagers and country people have 
been collected, thousands of women and children 
are now in the most pitiable condition, without 
sufficient food, shelter or clothing, whose condi- 
tion strongly appeals to the benevolent feelings 
of the civilized world. The policy pursued until 
lately by the Spanish troops appears to have 
been one of extermination, and has already re- 
sulted in greatly diminishing the population of 
the island, so that, it is said, of 1,500,000 per- 
sons there a few years ago, not less than one- 
third of them have died or disappeared. 

The present calamities have fallen most heav- 
ily upon the Spanish race, yet there have been 
others, perhaps equally great, which have over- 
taken the island since its first occupation by the 
Spaniards. History relates that the aborigines 





From Country To Crry.— The growth of 
London to-day is one of the most wonderful 
facts marking the now rapidly closing years of 
the present century. At the same time, also, 
it can hardly help being viewed by all those 
who give themselves sufficient pause to reflect 
thoughtfully upon such a matter as being un- 
usually and strikingly significant. The Daily 
Chronicle hesitates not to call it “in some meas- 
ure an appalling fact.” No city in the world 
is growing as London is just now. The latest 
returns show that in every month in the year, 
summer and winter alike, over twelve hundred 
houses are built in the metropolis. “‘ Where will 
this growth end ?” the Chronicle asks; and “ What 
does it mean?” others are asking. As to the 
latter, the serious condition of British agricul- | of Cuba were a gentle, inoffensive and confiding 
ture appears to indicate the cause of it. People | people, estimated to have numbered, at the time 
having no means of livelihood in the country | of its discovery by Columbus, about 400,000. 
are flocking to the city. It is, in fact, the same | But reduced to slavery by the hard-hearted in- 
movement that is witnessed elsewhere. It is! vaders, and treated with excessive cruelty, they 
going on in our own land, and the larger the| perished in such numbers that, in 1553, the 











